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propositions pointed out above. "We proposed," he says in his con- 
clusion, "to show the influence of the Cartesian philosophy on classic art 
or at least, if the influence is disputed, to point out the features common to 
both" (p. 361). But after a few pages, in which he does nothing but enu- 
merate these common features, he concludes : "Thus classic art accepts 
from the Cartesian philosophy the three distinct data which make up an 
aesthetics — its ideal, its criterion, and its rules of composition" (p. 365). 
The vacillation, the confusion, the rapid shifting from one standpoint to 
another, indicated by the words we have italicized, is characteristic. 

When the first edition of the book appeared, crowned by the French 
Academy, sixteen years ago, M. Bouillier, of the Institute, wrote a severe 
criticism of it, charging deception to the title, gross exaggeration to the 
main contention, non sequitur to the argument, the use of extraordinary 
formulas to express simple things to the style, and inexactness in the inter- 
pretation of Descartes. He concedes to the author skill in literary analysis 
and considerable subtlety in the elaboration of his theme ; but what in the 
theme itself is true is not new, and what is new is not true (Rev. Ph., 
Nov., 1882, pp. 556-562). It will be seen from the above that we sub- 
scribe in part to this criticism. We are unwilling, however, to adopt the 
magistral severity of tone of the historian of Cartesianism. We find the 
book an exceedingly clever and instructive, in the main interesting, and in 
parts epigrammatic and brilliant, piece of work, but, as regards its final 
purpose, inconclusive. 

H. N. Gardiner. 

A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Seth. Third edition, revised 

and enlarged. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1898. — pp. xvi, 

47o. 

The present edition of Professor Seth's work retains all the distinctive 
features which have marked the earlier editions. In its underlying unity 
of thought, its mediation between the theories of the two chief historical 
schools, its skillful interweaving of historical and critical matter, as well as 
in the charm of its literary quality and its freedom from conventional text- 
book form, the identity of the book is strictly preserved. But a close ex- 
amination shows that its revision has been most thorough, extending even 
to minute details. Of still greater interest are the additions to the body of 
the work, which include one entirely new chapter — that upon ' Moral Pro- 
gress.' These additions are of such significance as to demand more than 
a mere reference. 

To the first chapter of the ' Introduction ' is appended a section upon 
' Aspects of the Ethical Problem, ' which, although brief, will be of ser- 
vice to the beginner in the study, who needs to have the chief problems 
clearly defined, if his reading is to be fruitful. The ' good ' is indicated 
as the central problem, and to it are related, in a thoroughly teleological 
view, the notions of 'right,' 'virtue,' and 'duty.' Thus to the question 
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" What makes all right acts right, and all wrong acts wrong ?" (p. 19), it is 
answered that " the good is the source of the right," that " the right is the 
claim of the good upon the agent." As related problems, intuitionalism 
and ethical empiricism are explained, as is also the significance of hedon- 
ism and rationalism in their various historical forms. 

The chapter on ' The Method of Ethics ' is the only one which shows 
any important change of view, and this affords pleasing evidence that the 
author never regards the circle of his thought as closed, but is an earnest 
critic of his own work. In the present edition, instead of maintaining 
that the method of ethics is that of philosophy rather than that of science, he 
expounds, at length, the scientific status of the study. This frank accept- 
ance of the scientific method is not, however, a rejection of a metaphysic 
of ethics as legitimate and necessary. It is rather a sharper differentiation 
between a science and a philosophy of ethics for which Professor Seth is 
contending. He still insists as strongly as ever that metaphysics as a 
"critic of the sciences " (p. 31), determining the ' final validity ' of all our 
judgments, is essential to a complete answer to the moral problem. (See 
also Part III, which deals exclusively with the metaphysical question in- 
volved.) But if ethics is to regarded as a science, we must, he urges, 
" distinguish carefully between two types or groups of sciences" (p. 25). 
The one "seeks to organize into a rational system the chaotic mass of our 
Is-judgments, ' ' while the other deals with ' ' the no less chaotic mass of our 
Ought-judgments." There will be then " both a natural and a normative 
science of ethics" (p. 27). The former is the necessary "propaedeutic to 
the latter, ' ' offering a ' ' genetic study of the moral life, ' ' and seeking to "dis- 
cover the causation of morality, the uniformities and sequences which 
characterize moral antecedents and consequents, as they characterize all 
other phenomena. ' ' Such a natural science is the ' hand-maid ' of ethics 
as a normative science, supplying its ' data, ' while the further task of the 
normative phase of the science will be to determine the meaning and 
rationale of the facts. The method of science, in general, is defined as 
the " systematization of our ordinary judgments " (p. 35), and it is insisted 
that even a normative science of ethics can not "transcend the sphere of 
common sense." Its criticism is "immanent, never transcendent." 

To ' The Psychological Basis ' are added several pages of interesting 
discussion of the problem of 'psychological hedonism.' The outcome 
may, perhaps, be fairly represented by the statement that Butler's word 
' interest ' is accepted as the most satisfactory term for the dynamic princi- 
ple of conduct, since it expresses '* that concrete unity of the ideal content 
and the impulsive force which makes possible its realization in the act of 
choice" (p. 74). 

The treatment of ' The Moral Ideal ' which constitutes Part I, although 
subjected to a careful revision, remains substantially the same. A change 
of terminology is to be noted in Chapter II. For ' Rigorism ' of the earlier 
editions ' Rationalism ' is substituted — a change which seems desirable be- 
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cause of the greater clearness with which ' Rationalism ' marks the ten- 
dency of the various ethical movements which are here grouped together. 
With Professor Seth's final construction of the moral ideal as an ideal of 
' personality, ' a full and complete realization of all the powers of the self, 
including both • sensibility ' and ' reason, ' I find myself in almost complete 
agreement. But occasionally his method seems to have carried him farther 
in his criticism of ' the ethics of sensibility ' than this final construction 
demands. There is, I think, a psychological defect in the treatment of 
' sensibility,' viz. : the more or less conscious limitation of ' sensibility ' to its 
lower forms, and a consequent confusion of it with physical 'impulse,' 
'instinct,' natural 'tendencies,' and 'desires.' (See, e.g., pp. 189-203.) 
The dualism of ' flesh ' and ' spirit ' is thus wrongly identified with that of 
' sensibility ' and ' reason.' The dualism upon which Professor Seth insists 
is a very real one, and it is not stated a whit too strongly. But it seems 
unfortunate that in its exposition ' sensibility ' should have been so closely 
identified with the ' sensuous ' feelings, and not given its full psychological 
meaning. ' Sensibility ' is only one element in the states designated as 
'impulse,' 'instinct,' etc. The conative element is often quite as promi- 
nent as the affective. And ' sensibility ' is surely as much a matter of the 
'spirit' as of the 'flesh.' If hedonism as 'the ethics of sensibility' be 
interpreted in accordance with this narrower use of 'sensibility,' it can, in- 
deed, have little to say for itself. This is, however, a matter of termin- 
ology, and in one place, at least, Professor Seth almost suggests the desir- 
ability of a change by his use of 'immediate' and 'natural' (p. 201) to 
qualify ' sensibility. ' Apart from this question of terminology, the chapter 
stands as a splendid vindication of ' reason ' as not only the regulative but 
also the constitutive principle of the good life. 

The new chapter on ' Moral Progress' in Part II fits well the general plan 
of the work, and preserves its unity of thought. The moral ideal, it is said, 
must "explain the history of evolving moral life, the process of moral ex- 
perience as a whole' ' (p. 31 7). Conversely, the fact that a principle yields 
an intelligible interpretation of the course of moral history will be an im- 
portant ' verification' of that principle. The law of moral progress is de- 
fined as " the progressive discovery of the individual" (p. 323). As regards 
the aspects of this law in detail, it is shown to be (a) a "transition from an 
external to an internal view," (5) a "subordination of the sterner to the 
gentler virtues, " and (c) an extension of the "scope of virtue." The 
discussion will be found an excellent antidote to the prevailing tendency to 
lose the individual personality in the social body. 

The result of this revision and enlargement is an altogether admirable 
work, which is destined to fill a still larger place than heretofore as a col- 
lege text-book. Its very freedom from the stereotyped text-book form will 
commend it to many instructors, especially to those who desire to make 
their own lectures the basis of instruction, but still deem it advisable that 
the student should have in his hands some book for careful and systematic 
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reading. It is permeated, too, by a fine moral earnestness and fervor, 
which ought not to be lightly esteemed. The study of ethics is, of course, 
not undertaken primarily in the interests of practical morality, but in obe- 
dience to an intellectual demand. Yet I do not believe it desirable that 
any man should teach ethics to undergraduate classes who does not himself 
possess a genuine enthusiasm for the good life which he seeks to under- 
stand and expound. And as of men, so of books. It is a satisfaction, also, 
to place in the hands of students a book, which, in addition to its scientific 
merits, is a concrete illustration of literary excellence. 

Walter G. Everett. 

The Secret of Hegel : Being the Hegelian System, in Origin, Principle, 
Form and Matter. . By James Hutchison Stirling, LL.D. New 
edition, carefully revised. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd ; New York, G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1898. — pp. lxiii, 751. 

In the thirty-three years which have elapsed since Dr. Hutchison Sterl- 
ing first divulged (or, as some critics have humorously suggested, kept to 
himself) the secret of Hegel, much has been done, in England and in 
America, to elucidate the Hegelian philosophy. The brothers Caird, Pro- 
fessor Watson, the late Professor Wallace, and, in his own independent 
manner, the lateT. H. Green, have all lent their service to this task ; while 
quite recently we have had important re-statements of the system, at once 
expository and critical, by Mr. Bradley, Mr. McTaggart, and Professor 
MacGilvary. Yet those who learned their first lessons in German philosophy 
twenty or thirty years ago can never forget the debt they owe to Dr. Stirl- 
ing, whose Secret 'was one of the first agencies in their intellectual awakening. 
It is from them that this new edition of the book will receive the warmest 
welcome. But even for those who have already learned their Hegel with 
the aid of these other guides, Dr. Sterling's work must still possess a value 
of its own, by virtue of its striking originality and individuality. Even the 
startling quality of its style, a kind of Carlylese, has a psychological value 
for the student who will take the pains to master it, and is an interesting 
revelation of the writer's personality. The wide scope and even the 
philosophic license which he allows himself, while they may detract from 
the systematic excellence of Dr. Stirling's work, afford the opportunity of 
many lessons in philosophy and life which it is well worth the reader's 
while to learn. Indeed, it may be said that the chief and permanent value 
of the book is the spiritual significance which it discovers in what must 
seem to the uninitiated the scholastic and abstract discussions of the Hegel- 
ian logic. Apart from their value as interpretations of Hegel, these posi- 
tions are interesting as the mature convictions of a mind of rare philosophic 
quality. The book as a whole is a ' human document ' of peculiar value. 
The changes in this new edition are of minor importance, although the 
author has, with characteristic conscientiousness, made a careful revision 
of the whole. The most important change is in the form of its publication. 



